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Patiently, he traced the contrasts in the British and Ger-
man deployments, led me through the immense task Britain
faces on land in the war since the fall of France.
This great soldier knows the battle-lines of Europe as
few men ever will, and he knows the German generals as
does no other man to-day. He speaks as familiarly of
Keitel's tactics and Rommel's tank manoeuvres as though he
he had trained these men himself. He sees their effective
features, but, most important of all, he understands their
weaknesses.
There are few men alive who have written an indelible
page in their country's history. Here was one. I asked Lord
Gort to tell me his own story of the epic tragedy of the
B.E.F. Dunkirk would be indelible in the history of Great
Britain for all time to come, and this could be the account
of the armies' full action from the lips of its leader himself.
This is the description General Lord Gort gave me, be-
ginning with the fundamentals of the defeat which expelled
Britain's Expeditionary Force from the continent of Europe
and ending in the glorious saga of Dunkirk.
From a co-operation standpoint, Lord Gort's chief prob-
lem was lack of co-ordination by the French High Com-
mand and the disastrous collapse of the French gth Army
at Sedan, which allowed the enemy to cut the Allied line.
From October 1939 to May 1940 the French force
remained inactive on the Belgian frontier north of Lille.
All winter, spades were used instead of rifles; active war
seemed remote.
Meanwhile, Lord Gort explained to me, the B.E.F. grew
from three to twelve divisions, of which three had been sent
to France only for training, not equipped for the field.
The French line was overwhelmingly weaker than that
of 1918. The French had 2,780,000 men under arms, but
even this was 500,000 less than in 1918, and it is hard to
realize the great difference in the support France hae,
There were seventy-three fewer British divisions in France,
and instead of forty-two American divisions, there were nond.
There was no official contact with the Belgians' common
plans in case of attack, but General Gamelin, under whose
command the B.E.F. was, had an unofficial plan. With the
ist French Army on its right and the yth French Army on